PAPA K.S. VENKATARAMIAH 


T. Sankaran 


Papa was born on 12th September, 1901 as the second son of Violinist 
Karur Srikantiah and Minakshi Amma. He was of the Mulakanadu 
(Murikinadu) Sect of Telugu speaking Brahmins to which the Saint-Singer 
Thyagaraja belonged. His native soil Garbhapuri (Sanskrit) or Karu-Voor 
(Tamil) had been sanctified as a Divya Kshetra by the Nayanamars (Saivaite 
apostles) in Sacred Ancient Tamil hymns. 


He could claim kinship of blood and music with kavi Matru Bhutiah, 
the composer and the Devudu Brothers: Pedda Devudu (Venkatasubbiah), 
China Devudu (Krishniah) (1861-1901), the violinist and composer of the 
Garbha Puri Kritis, and Sangita Kalanidhi Chinnaswami Iyah (1888-1967), 
who was recepient of the Sangeet Natak Akademi Award. Father Srikantiah 
was a disciple of Chinna Devudu and he helped his Guru to establish a Music 
School in Esplanade, Madras. In his time, Papa had his novitiate under 
Chinnaswami Ivyah. Papa’s elder brother, (Abboyee) Nanjundiah started 
life as a flutist but ended up as an employee of the Corporation of Madras. 
Papa’s eldest son, Thyagarajan became a violinist and served at first as a 
lecturer in Weslyan University, U.S.A. He married the daughter of Sangita 
Kalanidhi Alathur V. Sivasubramaniam Iyer winner of the Sangita Natak 
Akademi Award, he is now staff vidwan of All India Radio, Madras along 
with his younger brother Nagarajan, the Mridangam and Kanjira disciple 
of Palghat Mani Iyer. Thus music is seen as dominating the life of the family, 
the Garbhapuri tradition claiming its tell tale colour. 


The Devudu Brothers were reputed in the music cricles of the time but 
there were two other eminent maestros of violin. The senior most of them 
was Thirukkodikaval Krishnaier whose eminence in raga elaboration is yet 
to be surpassed. (He was the maternal uncle of Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer). 
The other star in the musical firmament was Trichy Govindaswami Pillai 
acclaimed by his senior contemporary as the worthy successor proficient 
not only in melodic perfection but also mastery over rhythm. 


Papa offered to become Govindaswami Pillai’s disciple in 1920 when the 
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latter had come to Madras for a concert engagement at the wedding of 
Veena Dhanammal’s (1867-1938) grandson. It was a lucky coincidence, as 
Veena Dhanammal was Govindaswami Pillai’s patron saint, guru, philoso- 
pher and friend. Papa was accepted and this was a turning point in his 


career as a musician. 


Govindaswami Pillai (1878-1931) was a proud product of the golden 
age of Karnatic music enlivened by gems like Flute Sarabha Sastri, 
Fiddle Krishnier, Mridangam Narayanaswami Appa, Harikatha Krishna 
Bhagavathar, Tirumarugal Natesa Pillai, Chinna Pakkiri Pillai, Samponaro- 
koil Ramaswami Pillai (the Big three of Nagaswaram fame), Ammamet 
Pakkiri Thavilkarar, Veena Dhannammal, Dancer Ammalu Ammal and 
Konnakoil Pakkiri Pillai, They had become legends in their own life time. 
Papa’s education consisted not merely of lessons in the violin technique but 
more regularly to listening to contemporary music and also tales of the 
grandeur of the Augustan Age of Music. Papa felt sore with delayed paren- 
tage that robbed him of the privilege of rubbing shoulders with the Pantheon 
worshipped by his teacher. According to the guru, Dhannammal was the 
living manifestation of Flute Sarabha Sastri and Fiddle Krishnier. Papa 
became more royal than the king and made gold of his stay in Madras to 
listen constantly and devotedly to his fellow citizen, Dhanammal. It may 
not be an exaggeration to observe that Papa developed a one-track mind 
addicted to the music of Dhanammal in the foot-steps of his guru. 


Papa’s own generation was spanned among others by three great 
violinists who like Papa were Sangit Natak Akadcmi Awardees: Sangita 
Kalanidhi T. Chowdiah, Sangita Kalanidhi Rajamanickam Pillai and Sangita 
Kalanidhi Dwaram Venkataswami Naidu. 


Papa’s earliest disciple was T. Abhiramasundari, grand-daughter of 
Veena Dhanammal. The other is his eldest son, V. Thyagarajan. 


Dwaram Venkataswami Naidu was a devotee of Govindaswanii Pillai 
and his technique, particularly, Tanam playing. His daughter Dwaram 
Mangathayaru desired to enter Papa’s gurukulam as a scholar under the 
Government of India scheme for talented young artists. Out of great regard 
for Dwaram Venkataswami Naidu Garu Papa excused himself for he dare 
not superimpose his own style, however hoary, on this great Dwaram tradi- 
tion. 


He recognised no law in music unless hallowed by his two mentors. 
Woe unto him who dared to pick holes in the sampradaya of Pillai. Papa 
was proud of err” like his mentors and, he felt nearer his ideal and aesthetic 
goal only at such moments. He developed a lofty contempt for the pompous 
arm-chair pundits who were immune to the spell of the Dhanammal-brand 
of Manirangu, Pharas or Gowlipanthu raga, Dhanammal trusted her now 
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ears and was never scared by brand names as Pharas or Gowlipanthu. The 
forbidden fruits of a sharp pratimadhyama in such ragas vouched to hear 
the aesthetic bliss of Eden: she abhorred the marian’s dilettanteism. Papa 
fell into this rut. As for widening his repertoire, he could not think of any 
avenue for he had not perfected even 25 of the standards idealised by his 
mentors. 


He nursed an eternal grievance that he had not learnt from the guru, 
among other worthwhile facets, the inimitable tanam technique of his guru. 
Papa’s tanam itself was at a premium but he made no secret of the fact that 
his venture was just a hotch-potch of struggling memory. Pillai’s swara im- 
provisation seasoned in melodic mould was for ever a thing of beauty; but 
as luck would have it, the Guru took ill soon after exercising Papa through 
a few preliminary rounds; to catch up with the trade Papa never tired of 
practising in the company of Chittoor Subramania Pillai. 


A few anecdotes of Papa spun round Dhanammal and Pillai 
are very revealing. The tales about the Ragas Goula and Hamir Kalyani 
are sad eye openers to some extent. Pillai was almost on his last Jegs after 
a second stroke but during the brief recovery he launched on a marathon 
Sadakam (Practice) for the pupil’s benefit. 


The stage was set one morning for a few bars of Gowla raga. Both 
master and pupil had tuned themselves but Pillai called a halt to the lessons 
long before they started Gowla! ‘I dare not tread on the exclusive ground of 
‘Amma’, go to Dhanammal’ was the advice. At the outset Papa was dumb- 
founded and he had no alternative except to pick up the still-born lesson. 
A few weeks later Pillai died and Papa went to condole Amma and to be 
condoled in return. ‘““Thambi, is non pareil as a true Rasika and I am yet 
to come across another who can listen to music with such devotion and 
profit as he’. Such was Dhanammal’s lament at the premature death of a 
‘younger brother’, Govindaswami Pillai. Dhanammal volunteered to take 
the place of the Guru and promptly she advised Papa to start on Gowla. 
She took up the thread where Pillai had left and Papa could scarcely believe 
his ears that Gowla could be such an invisible bond between the two 
nadopasakas. He could never solve the riddle. 


Pillai was usually tight-lipped and averse to dry-as-dust discussions 
and it was Hobson’s choice for Papa so far as selection of lessons was concer- 
cerned. But Papa could not let slip the opportunity when one fine morning 
he found the guru loquacious. Papa took time by the forelock to present a 
humble request for learning the Hamir-kalyani kriti; Venkatasaila Vihara. 
Unusually Pillai frowned with brusque advice. “Hands off that kriti of Sub- 
baraya Sastri: Amma’s brand of Hamirkalyani is her inalienable monopoly 
and no violinist should dream of venturing anywhere near it; if you are wise, 
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listen to it by all means but do not for heaven’s sake attempt to play it on 
the violin.” Pillai was vehement but sincere. 


Papa could not at first realise the validity of his guru’s admonition but 
in due course as a direct disciple of Dhanammal’s appealed to her and she 
was only too ready to teach any composition of Subbaraya Sastri for she 
had a partiality for the raga bhava of the kritis and the chittaswaram which 
also dispensed with need for plebian raga alapana and kalpana swaram. 
The lesson was completed in duecourse but it was a bitter lesson. Hand in 
glove with the perfidious violin,’ Hamirkalyani let him down every time he 
played it. Papa realised too late that it was a fit retribution for transgression 
of Pillai’s shrewed warning against playing with fire-Dhanammal’s brand 
of Hamir for a one string aesthetic of the Violin. 


His mentors had bequeathed to him only legacies of Bhairavi, Begada, 
Kalyani, Kambodi, Saveri, Surati, Todi and the ghana ragas but the latter-day 
favourites like Ranjani and Vachaspati left him cold and an “incorrigible 


back number.” 


He had come to be identified with the padam tradition. He was plough- 
ing a lone furrow in this venture as notorious as the drift towards the elusive 
sruti-suddham. Never at any time had he learnt any padam from his leading 
lights but on the 14th May ‘72 just three days before his death he came out 
into the open with the desire to learn at least two padams before he died, 
and in the same breath he threw up his hands to admit how much easier it 
is to die than knock at the less responsive padam. 


Two incidents in his professional career are important landmarks 
betraying his lust for padams, the slow moving and soulful cream of Kar- 
natic music compositions of Madhura Bhakthi. He was just a novice play- 
ing second fiddle in a concert in the Saraswathi Gana Sabha, Kakinada 
where his guru had excelled himself with a scintillating round of Sankara- 
bharanam. Without prior training or notice, Mr. Pillai called upon the sishya 
to claim his pound of flesh. On the other hand, Papa only felt betrayed by 
the Guru. He could not resort to any other subterfuge than repeat the 
favourite padam of Pillai, ‘Swnta sepu’, in Sankarabharanam. Pillai was in 
real ecstasies to be paid back in his own coin for he looked to no other inspi- 
ration than the padam and so pat came the appreciative nod from an other- 
wise Rock of Gibraltar. The battle of Papa’s professional career was more 
than half won with a well begun ruse. 


The second incident sparked off in a concert by Sangitha Kalanidhi 
Maharajapuram Viswan tha Iyer at Bangalore where Papa was sailing 
through his round of kambodi alap. ‘I was looking forward to the elaboration 
of kambodi but you are playing the padam. You are not merely the chip of 
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the old block but the old block itself’ was the characteristic banter by 
the Principal musician of the evening. 


Among contemporary instrumentalists he had great regard for flute 
Mali (Mahalingam) and Swaminatha Pillai. Among vocalists he preferred 
to provide accompaniment to Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar and Tiger’ 
Varadachariar: he shunned several though he could have minted money if 
only he could have winked at the individual peculiarities of style. He was 
by nature serious minded and was constrained to cross swords with a few 
who were flippant on the concert platform. 


Sruti Suddham, unhurried pace and the padam flavour in the eyes of 
his colleagues, painted him in queer colours. Once he went out of the way to 
plead with All India Radio, Madras to detail ‘a lesser mortal’ as drone 
keeper in his violin recital than Narasimhalu, the disciple of flute Swami- 
natha Pillai. Narasimhalu was a drone keeper in the employ of the Madras 
Centre of All India Radio as he was distinguished in his own right and a 
celebrated chorist in Balasaraswati’s dance orchestra in the East West meet 
at Tokyo, the Edinburgh Music Festival and the Wesleyan University. 
All India Radio Madras felt nervous that Narasimhalu might have inadver- 
tently rubbed Papa on the wrong side. Papa himself came forward with a 
clarification. A few hours before the violin concert, Narasimhalu had broad- 
cast among other items a few bars of raga sowrashiram of such rare vintage 
that Papa considered himself unworthy of a dominating position in the 
concert relegating ‘the great Narasimhalu’ to the back bench: Papa struck 
to his guns and did accord Narasimhalu his patrician right of a principal 


performer. 


Yet another solo recital made history when Papa pleaded for the 
accompaniment by the All India Radio Clarionet Vidwan Radhakrishna 
Naidu. It is an open secret that the Karnataka Music Pontificate is generally 
thirsting for the blood of the clarionet for its equal temperament and no 
wonder the /akshuna vidwans entrenched in their arm chair were peeved 
at the unorthodox stance of Papa. 


An unscheduled visit of Papa to M.D. Ramanathan turned out to be 
a windfall and what started as a polite exchange of formalities ended in a 
non-stop concert even without the aid of a tanpura-sruti for the ‘tiger-cub’ 
and Papa bartered away his soul to ‘the sruti-sudham, chouka nadai (the 
vilambit) bhavam and artha pushti of Ramanathan. 


This encounter triggered off other reminiscenses of his novitiate when 
“a ragamuffin kuchela unkempt, unwashed enferd into Pillai’s house in his ab- 
sence and demanded to see ‘that fellow Govindaswami’ and ‘the kuchela’ 
was too hard a nut to be wafted away! Papa girded his loins to throw the 
insolent old mendicant bodily into the street but Pillai returned home in 
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time to throw himself at the feet of ‘the kuchela’, instead of Juanching a 
crusade against the bad manners of the sishya, the kuchela burst into a few 
rounds of Devagandhari. Papa started quaking in his shoes because the 
divine Devagandhari flowed from the lips of one of the mentors of Pillai 
revered in music circles as Kivaloor ‘Gavai’ Ramachandra lyer, Devagan- 
dhari of that vintage was never again vouched to him in Bala’s life time. 
This incident only indicates Papa’s allergy to titles and honours and it was 
difficult to persuade him to be decorated in due time by the Music Academy 
when veena or violin were all the respective labels of those two inglorious 
Miltons: Dhanammal] and Pillai. 


Papa never tired of singing the praise of his mentors, supremely imper- 
vious to the reality that they were two mere names lost in the mists of time 
to the present generation. His bonafides were challenged in the genuine belief 
that Papa was the victim of some hallucination. Pillai had not even bequea- 
thed to posterity and gramophone records that Dhanammal had done. 
Papa’s case was a tragedy of good intentions self defeated. 


Papa was no stranger to the genious of Palghat Sangitha Kalanidhi 
Mani Iyer and likewise Mani Iyer revered Papa’s style. He was yoked to Papa 
in a solo recital in the Krishna Gana Sabha, Madras where Mani Iyer declin- 
ed his legitimate claim to a (solo) tani avartam for he had had his pound of 
flesh when Papa was through the Bilahari Kirtana of Tygaraja ‘Naa Jeevaa- 
dhara’. In equal measure as he worshipped Mani Iyer, Papa held Palani 
Subramania Pillai in high esteem regardless of Papa’s unwillingness to keep 
to the left of the left handed drummer on the concert platform. 


Papa’s sense of humour could be devastating and embarassing too. 
His two sons, Tyagarajan and Nagarajan were in the employment of the Wes- 
leyan University, as teachers along with Flute Viswanathan and Mridangam 
Ranganathan. The latter pair of brothers observing the first death anniver- 
sary of their mother Jayammal had arranged to feed about a hundred 
guests. When Papa heard that the chefs de cuisine were his two sons, he won- 
dered if the boys had mistaken their true vocation in life where they could 
have made a better mark as cooks than as musicians! Whenever the tables 
were turned against him Papa could enjoy the thrust with equal relish. 
Prof. M.R. Gautam a close friend and fan remarked humorously and 
truthfully too that Papa practised the violin as a hobby for his first love was 
Civil Engineering and cooking. Papa did design and construct several 
buildings and directed culinary operations in the kitchen when he frequently 
hosted friends who invited themselves to “command Junches and dinners” 
at Papa’s. Another intimate friend of his observed that Papa’s entire exis- 
tence centred round either a padam or a dash of Avakkai mango pickles’. 


Papa could challenge these observations if only to confirm that his 
discriminating tastes of the palate, travel and dress were nothing but leaves 
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from the books of Dhanammal and Govindaswami Pillai. Dhanammal’s 
first love was pan supari and she sould never trust a deputy to sort her daily 
ration of pan leaves costing nearly Rs. 10/-nor grudge her fingers to slice 
and perfume the supari. Pillai was no less fastidious. He made frequent trips 
to Tanjore all the fortyfive miles from Trichy just for a cup of coffee from the 
hands of an admiring hotelier, Parameswarier. Papa was as aristocratic 
as his gurus in almost every walk of his life and could never be persuaded 
to undersell his art. He chose his principal for the concert platform with an 
eye to aesthetic dividends and never for filthy lucre. 


In the twilight of his career he could have comfortably leaned back 
on the professional chair at the Music college, Trivandrum but he turned 
his back on the service and its fat salary with the same aversion as for the 
briefs offered by ‘Sub-standard” musicians to engage him as an accompanist. 
It was constitutionally impossible for him to be a plebian in any walk of 
life. His norms set only aesthetic ethics. This aspect of his career evoked 
the unqualified admiration of even his worst critic who however agreed with 
the crypt statement of Palghat Mani lyer: ‘Here was a Caesar; when comes 
such another?” Papa had specially groomed his son Tyagarajan to play 
second fiddle in his own solo recitals but he was happy to send him away to 
America thus depriving himself of his services without which solo recitals 
were unthinkable. Papa aimed at two birds in one shot; isolate Tyagarajan 
from a musical atmosphere that was not in tune with Papa’s Utopia and 
‘secondly expose Tyagarajan to aconcentrated dose of Dhanammal tradition 
in harness with Flute Viswanathan. He had the courage of his conviction 
and his gamble was justified by results. Papa was satisfied that his son came 
back from the Wesleyan richer in more senses than one. Personally Papa 
grew richer by the addition of two more violins and accessories to his stock. 
In this sense he was a Midas freezing his assets with a meddlesome touch. 
The. costly violin presented by his son Tyagarajan had to go back to the 
U.S. in exchange for something ‘better and superior”. 


Papa had retired from the profession and he devoted all the available 
time for practising for self-edification and re-education. He passed away 
on 17 March 1972. 


His technique: 


The most competent elucidation of the intricacies of the technique 
of the exotic violin is to be had from the pen of his yankee pupil, Barbara 
Benary, incidental to her thesis for the M.A. Degree in South Indian Music 
and violin technique. For once the Guru, in her special case, relaxed his 
rule never to teach or learn anything from a written script. Her thesis 
provides some analytical clues to what constitute an individual performer’s 
style. 
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Both sliding gamaka and grace note are present in Papa’s style., with 
emphasis sometimes on one or the other in particular ragas or kritis. 


Like a few others Papa also sprinkles the alapana with occasional 
pluckings of the open strings with the left hand. 


The right hand: 


Posture of the bow is generally the same as the posture preferred in the 
western technique. The hand is slightly turned over in a counter clock-wise 
direction so that the fingers are at an angle to the stick rather than perpen- 
dicular. He held the bow with his hand at a strong angle, with the first 
finger sometimes touching the stick at a point between the two knuckles 
closest to the hand. The fourth finger was left in the air, so that control of 
the bow was between the thumb and first finger. This is not inconvenient in 
a balance system where the bow rests on and never leaves the string. There 
are so off-string motions for which the fourth finger would need to be touch- 
ing the stick for balance. 


Like a few others again, he tended to place the hand on the bow a 
few inches up from the frog. Fingers often touched the hair but since the 
extra part of the frog is not much used in bowing, it does not particularly 
matter that dirt accumulates from touching. 


Bow tension and use of resin: 


Prevalent Karnatic traditions never screwed the bow tight because 
a right bow bounced often becoming a hindrance. In the Western technique 
the bow is tightened to facilitate bouncing and off string technique and also 
bear down and produce accents and forte tones. But neither of these are 
important effects in Karnatic music: hence no need for a tightened bow. 
This sometimes results in loose hair causing scratchy noises. 


The use of resin varies with individuals in the West as in the Occident. 
Placement on strings: 


Generally the bow pursues a course midway between bridge and finger 
board. Little use if any, is made of the different tone variations possible 
through sul taste or ponticello. 


Bow Angle: 


In western bowing, it is customary to employ different angles of place- 
ment of the bow on the string. This is done in part to control subtle tone and 
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dynamic, and also in order to keep the course of the bow straight during long 
strokes. 


No consistent practice is noticeable in the Karnatic technique but 
Papa’s angle was perpendicular. 


Bow & motion: 


As in western playing, all the joints of the right hand, finger tip, knu- 
ckles, wrist and 3/8 elbow are developed to move in smooth coordination 
with each other. Sustained tone is the primary object ‘Never take the bow 
off the string’ insisted Papa the aesthetic of whose music is continuous 
melody. 


Strokes: 


The continuity of smooth bows is broken up from time to time with a 
particular kind of attack accent for phrase beginnings. These accents appear 
in energetic compositions with uneven rhythm where they seek to empha- 
sise the phrase pattern and the cross rhythmic relation of the phrases to the 
talas. 


Another variety of the above is a kind of semi stop bow. This ‘tana 
vil’ is used not only to tanam but in varnam and other compositions where 
the bow is sustained through a series of rapid even notes. 


All the rest of bowing is of the straight up and down variety, ranging 
from long connected strokes to very rapid strokes with one swara per bow 
as in swara kalpana passages. Speeding of the bow is not used, that is, 
trying to cover long strokes at a rapid speed. But the opposite technique of 
slowing the bow is used in order to compress a long run of many swaras in 
a single stroke. 


Bow change rule 


The general rule is to change the bow when the vocalist changes syll- 
able. The composer has distributed the syllables of the text purposely so as 
to accentuate off beats or to delineate phrase structure. If it is a violin solo 
the bow change reminds the listener where the sahityam falls. 


If often happens particularly in slower, more lyrical kritis, that the text 
syllable is sustained for very long time. In this case, one should still try to 
sustain the single bow, ‘if it is a mile’. One must plan ahead for a syllable 
change so that it won’t leave one stranded without enough bow. But like all 
rules in Karnatic music, it is not really hard and fast. The bow can be chang- 
ed in. certain places during a sustained syllable. 
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Up and down bow: 


It is peculiarity of Karnatic violin that the down bow stroke is 
not considered stronger than the up bow stroke. It may be due to the fact 
that Karnatic music does not employ such a great deal of emphatic accent- 
ed playing technique or perhaps because of the Karnatic posture of holding 
the violin and the difference of angles presented to the force of gravity. 
But Papa’s tendency to exploit the mandhara sthayi whereever possible with 
the maximum benefit from the down bow stroke in-combination with the 
pressure on the violin sandwiched between the ankle and the shoulder even 
uprooted the moorings from the tail piece. 


Direction: 


There may not be any noticeable effort by Karnatic violinists to stan- 
dardise the direction in concert when two violonists are playing in unison 
and one happens to be bowing in a direction opposite to the other, no parti- 
cular notice is made of it. What seems more important to the violinist is 
the place in the line where the bow change is made, rather than the direction 
of the change. 


Bow in interpretation: 


In varnams, true it tends to become subject and subordinate to the 
tala wherein it must differentiate consecutive swaras and accent the off 
beat or irregular phrases in a rather mechanical way. But bowing can be 
very expressive in kritis and alapana. 


In kritis, it does a variety of things by way of subtle accents, long 
and short complete stops and such to enhance interpretation. Sound bere 
does not remain an uneventful stream but is broken with an articulation 
which often conveys the impression that the violin, like the singer, is speaking 
syllables. Stop blows and small rests can be heard in some compositions, 
although there is no way of indicating them in Indian transcriptions. 


The left hand: 


A unique feature of Indian violin technique is that the motions and 
pressures of the left hand operate primarily in a plane parallel to the finger 
board. This is made possible by the position of the violin, wherein the left 
hand is not necessary for support against gravity. Fingers do, of course press 


down, but the process of proceeding from one swara to another is one of 
horizontal motion. 


; Indian music is built not of notes but of swaras. The swara has a fix- 
ed pitch in theory only. In actuality it is filled with motion; that is it can 
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consist in some cases of a single pitch, or in other cases of a continuous 
motion at various speeds between two pitch extremes, called the gamakas 
which serve to ornament and identify a raga besides connecting swaras and 
softening border lines so that the melody produced is a long, continuous 
line rather than a chain of consecutive but separate sound entities. Papa 
says of the left hand as he did of the right ‘you must not take your fingers 
out of the string. 


Shiftiag of Positiozs: 


Shifting on positions becomes much easier in the Karnatic posture 
for two reasons. First there is no gravity problem. Second, since the hand 
is generally in horizontal motion, the shifting of position is merely an exten- 
sion of existing motions and sounds. 


One result of the horizontal motions is that ‘positions’ do not play so 
distinct and important role as in Western technique. In Karnatic music there 
are no names and no numbers for positions. The hand moves so quickly 
among them and shifting is so profuse that they remain an unverbalised 
and perhaps unconsicous concept. 


Nevertheless, in Papa’s technique there is a definite scheme for finger- 
ing. It alters somewhat for different ragas, but has a basis and consistent 
logic. This fingering was devised by his guru, Govindaswami Pillai who had 
contacts with a Western playing violinist. This however is not an exclu- 
sive development. 


In Papa’s scheme as also in the case of several others, first and third 
positions predominate much as they do in Western technique. Partly this is 
due to the structure of the violin. But also it fits in with the melodic structure 
of Karnatic music. The tonic sa and the fifth pa are pitch centres from which 
the melody moves when a raga ascent and descent are played entirely on 
one string, a third hand position is used wherein the octave, sa is the central 
pitch. This in Papa’s technique, corresponds to sixth position. 


Inequality of the fingers: 


The fingers of the left hand are unequal in both length and in strength. 
In Western technique exercises are employed to compensate for these inequa- 
lities and to make the 3rd and the 4th fingers as strong as the first and the 
second while some violinists in India do not use exercises for the same 
purpose, fingering is nevertheless applied so that the burden of the work is 
distributed according to capacity. 


In Papa’s style, the second finger gets the lion’s share of the work. 
Possibly this is because it is in the best position in the hand for joining 
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strength with adjacent fingers. Karnatic music is structured so that Pa and 
Sa are melodic centres. Each of these swaras is played with the second 
finger when the melody is all on the Sa string II and since Sa and Pa are both 
shifting centres, the second finger often slides to the adjacent swaras and 
plays them as well. 


The first finger is the next most frequently used . In Papa’s playing the 
fourth finger gets very little exercise, generally uses it only to add an upward 
flick in a grace note gamaka or to finger a raga with a very asymmetrical 
s tructure. 


One string aesthetic: 


Another prominent characteristic of Papa’s style was a preference for 
playing as much of a melody as possible on a single string, even though in 
many cases it would be simpler to switch strings. This, was done so that the 
violin would sound more like a violin. It is a triumph of aesthetics over 
convenience. 


Current concert violinists do not seem to be so fanatical about this 
one aesthetic point and are more likely to make swtiches rather than use 
the high positions so extensively. This may have to do with the fact that 
current taste favours execution of passages at high speed and the high posi- 
tions make speed difficult. Papa, however, never cared for this modern 
practice. He preferred to play a varnam at only one speed and that at a 
moderate tempo. 
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